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THE TIME AFTER PENTECOST 


NYONE that has used a Missal during the past few 
weeks will have noted the joy with which the Church 
celebrated the greatest feast of the year, Easter, the 
‘“‘most solemn of all solemnities’’. Alleluias rang out 
in every part of the liturgy of Eastertide. Now, 

however, a sort of quiet, peaceful calm has set in. A deep spirit- 
ual restfulness hovers over the entire atmosphere of the time 
after Pentecost. A spirit of dignified self-possession, steady growth 
and contemplation has taken the place of the great variety of 
feasts and fasts quickly succeeding each other in the liturgical 
life of the Church from Advent to Pentecost. The numerous 
Alleluias have been reduced to but a few, indicating that the 
character of Easter is not to be lost sight of entirely until Advent. 


We have entered upon the time after Pentecost, a long series 
of Sundays ranging in number from 24 to 28. This series of 
Sundays and their liturgy can only be properly understood and 
fully appreciated if we understand well their close relation to the 
whole liturgical year, and the important place held by them in it. 

The Church each year commemorates two great events in 
the history of mankind, the Incarnation and the Redemption of 
man by Christ. Thus the liturgical year, centering about these 
two mysteries, is divided into the two great cycles of Christmas 
and Easter. Each of these cycles in turn consists of several seasons. 
one of penitential preparation, another of joyous celebration, and 
another of a further development and application of the fruits of 
the mystery celebrated. The Easter cycle culminates in Pentecost, 
which marks the birth of the Church to active Christ-life. Being 
entrusted with the mission of Christ, the Church after the first 
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Pentecost began at once to carry on the work of the Redemption 
and to apply its fruits to those who would profit by them. This 
work will last till the end of time. It is this vast labor of saving 
souls that the Church each year represents and celebrates in the 
long series of Sundays after Pentecost, which occupy some six 
months and which we have just entered upon anew. 


The time after Pentecost is therefore also rightly called a 
continuation of Easter, representing as it does the continuation 
and application of the work of Redemption, which was brought 
to a climax by Christ on Calvary and perfected by His resurrection 
and ascension. Indeed, just as Christians keep Sunday holy, and 
not Saturday, chiefly because Christ rose from the dead on Sunday, 
so also do these many Sundays in a particular manner re-enact the 
feast of Easter for us. The long and arduous task of applying the 
fruits of the Redemption to willing mankind is performed by the 
Church in various ways, by preaching the Gospel to all nations 
(teaching power—doctrine), by exhorting and guiding all to a 
good and virtuous life (ruling power—commandments of God 
and of the Church), and especially by offering to the world the 
necessary means for leading such a life as will merit eternal salva- 
tion (sanctifying power—heavenly help). The heavenly help is 


derived through grace which in turn comes principally from the 
Sacrifice of the Altar and the other sacraments. These together 
make up the greater part of the sacred liturgy of the Church, 
whence the liturgy is most truly the principal and primary source 
of sanctification and salvation. 


From this we can see how important the time after Pente- 
cost is for every Christian. Despite the more measured quiet which 
takes hold of the spirit of the liturgy during this time, it is by no 
means a time of inactivity or spiritual sloth. It is truly a time of 
holiness, of greater spiritual perfection and growth, of higher 
Christian ideals and of advance in Christian virtue. It is a time 
which commemorates liturgically the whole history of the Church, 
of the mystic Christ, from the day of the first Pentecost until 
Christ’s final coming on the last day of judgment, this latter be- 
ing the theme of the liturgy on the last Sunday after Pentecost. 
It therefore signifies the growth of the Kingdom of God, the 
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Church, upon earth, to which growth we as members of the 
Church are in duty bound to contribute by our virtuous con- 
duct, by living, breathing, praying with the Church, and fervently 
participating in the divine service which the Church never ceases 
to render to God in the liturgy. In this time the Church in a 
special manner opens up all her treasures of wisdom and grace 
for our personal and social welfare. Sunday after Sunday, the 
Church continues to teach and exhort us, now risen with Christ. 
She helps us continually to rise anew from the death of sin, to 
prepare ourselves in a worthy manner for the last coming of 
Christ, and to bear up bravely and courageously, in the spirit of 
true Christian faith, hope, and love, against the trials and battles 
of life. Just as all the Sundays of the year commemorate Easter, 
so especially should these Sundays after Pentecost be to us as so 
many little Easters, so many little risings from sin unto the new 
life of grace, unto renewed faith and hope in the last coming 
of the Redeemer, unto new joy and strength in our trials, sor- 
rows, and weaknesses. 


These three leading ideas, namely, the continued higher 
rising from sin, the longing and preparation for the second coming 


of Christ, and the courageous combat against the sorrows and 
trials of this world, might well be styled the three dominant 
motifs that run through the entire liturgy of the Sundays after 
Pentecost. It is in the light of these ideas that we should seek to 
find a certain unity in the liturgy of this long season, which is 
only too often neglected and little understood. Thus the benign 
and loving spirit of Mother Church recalls to our minds, time 
and again, the risen Christ by whose Resurrection we shall all 
rise again (Easter motif), the second coming of Christ whereby 
we are repeatedly reminded that we are but pilgrims on this earth 
(parousia motif), and that as pilgrims we are always to keep our 
eternal goal well before our minds, bearing our sorrows patiently 
and fighting our battles bravely (motif of patience and courage). 
A careful examination of the various Mass formulas of these Sun- 
days will readily bring out these fundamental themes of the 
Christian life, though ever in a different and more striking way. 


It would not be proper to close these pages without at least 
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in a general way saying something about the numerous feast days 
of the saints occuring during the time after Pentecost. These are 
as so many bright stars flashing out across the annual course of 
the liturgical year. Along with her own teachings and exhorta- 
tions, the Church in celebrating the special glories of Christ, the 
Blessed Virgin, the Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, Virgins, and 
all the Saints, in a very particular manner places before us models 
for a perfect Christian life. She points out to us those whose 
virtues we should never fail joyously to commemorate and faith- 
fully to imitate, whose teachings we should more and more make 
our own and esteem highly as a most valuable complement to the 
doctrine and practice of the Church. 

In short, by following out faithfully the vast yearly pro- 
gram of liturgical life and prayer, traced out by holy Mother 
Church for us, for our personal as well as our social welfare both 
here and hereafter, we are uniting ourselves more and more to 
Christ through the Church. What is more, we are thereby uniting 
our prayers and meditations to those of millions of living Catho- 
lics throughout the world and of millions of others who through 
nineteen centuries have preceded us in carrying out the annual 
spiritual plan of prayer, sacrifice, and praise, through the voice of 
the Church, with the Church, and in the Church. 


ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 








“The good Christian is a good parishioner; that 
is, he actively interests himself in the services, works, 
and spirit of the parish. The good Christian knows, 
indeed, that through his parish and pastor he attaches 
himself to the diocese and to his bishop, and through 
the bishop, to the Supreme Pontiff and the Commu- 
nion of Saints of the universal Church.’’—CARDINAL 
MERCIER. 





on or a} ae 
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MEDITATIONS ON THE FIRST FIVE OFFERTORY 
PRAYERS 


OD chose us in Christ “‘before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy and unspotted in His 
sight in charity; who hath pre-destinated us unto the 
adoption of children through Jesus Christ unto Him- 
self, according to the purpose of His will, unto the 

praise and glory of His grace, in which He has graced us in His 
beloved Son’’ (Ephes. 1, 4-6). 

These very pregnant words tell us the divine plan of our 
adoption as children of God. God is a Father. “By nature God 
has only one Son; by love, He wills to have an innumerable mul- 
titude—that is the grace of the supernatural adoption. Realized 
in Adam from the dawn of creation, then crossed by sin, this 
love is to be restored by a marvelous invention’’ (Marmion). 
The Son of God becomes man, glorifies human nature, raising it 
to a higher level than before the fall, and proclaims the grace of 
the second supernatural adoption. Man becomes again the son 
of God through Christ. ‘““Alone born of the Father, alone Son 
by right, Christ is constituted the head of a multitude of brethren, 
on whom by His redeeming work He will bestow the grace of 
divine life. So that the same divine life which proceeds from the 
Father into the Son, and from the Son into the humanity of 
Jesus, will circulate through Christ in all who will accept it; it will 
draw them even into the bosom of the Father where Christ has 
gone before us after having paid, with His blood, the price of 
this divine gift ’’ (Marmion). 

I. We are sons of God. That is why we dare call Him 
Father: Susctpe sancte Pater, accept, O holy Father, this unspotted 
gift. Our gift is not mere bread and wine, not ourselves alone 
symbolized by the bread and wine. This “‘unspotted host’’ (im- 
maculatam hostiam) we offer, cannot mean ourselves in our own 
nature alone, for we have called ourselves ‘‘unworthy servants’’ 
(tndignus famulus), prodigal sons. The gift we offer will become 
the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, our Brother: and 
because He is our brother, we too are sons of God. We anticipate 
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the miraculous change. We call the fragile, wheaten host ‘“‘un- 
spotted’’ because it is to lose its substance and become the unspot- 
ted host, Christ Himself. 

It were folly to offer mere bread; it were presumption to 
offer ourselves as sufficient of ourselves alone. ‘‘Christ is the holy 
sacrificial gift, the only sacrificial gift of intrinsic value which 
mankind can offer to God. Every sacrificial gift that we may 
desire to offer Him——whether it be a material gift, or ourselves 
symbolized by it—must be united with Christ and converted 
into Him’’ (Kramp). “Converted into Him’’; that gives us the 
cue:—the host we offer to God symbolizes the offering of our- 
selves to Him; but we call the host ‘“‘unspotted’’ in anticipation of 
the miraculous conversion into Christ that will take place. Thus 
the host, symbolizing ourselves the offerers, is converted into 
Christ—we are converted into Christ. We become holy in Christ, 
and therefore we offer this unspotted host, ourselves merged in 
Christ, to God in sacrifice. United with Christ, we achieve the 
final purpose of sacrifice—union with God the Father. We have 
regained the status lost by the sin of Adam and recovered by 
Christ. We are sons of God. 

This sonship is a requisite for acceptance; else our gifts were 
futile and tainted. What is offered to the Most High must be 
flawless. The prophet Malachy complains against the priests that 
dishonored God. ‘“To you, O priests, that despised my name and 
have said, wherein have we despised thy name? you offer polluted 
bread upon my altar, and you say, wherein have we polluted 
thee? In that you say the table of the Lord is contemptible. If 
you offer the blind for sacrifice, is it not evil? If you offer the 
lame and the sick, is it not evil?’’ (Mal. 1, 7-8). Our offering 
must be whole, sound, flawless. Since we are to offer ourselves, 
and we are far from innocence, it is our prayer that God will 
blot out our sins and correct our failings through Christ our 
Redeemer before the miraculous change takes place and the ‘“‘un- 
spotted host’’ becomes really the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. 

Salvation is not for each of us alone, but for all those stand- 
ing about (circumstantibus), as well as for all the faithful living 
and dead. For they too have received that sublime vocation of 
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the adoption of sonship, and to actualize this they must be holy 
as their heavenly Father is holy. ‘‘Accept, O holy Father, almighty 
and eternal God, this unspotted host, which I, thy unworthy 
servant, offer unto thee, living and true God, to atone for my 
numberless sins of wilfulness and neglect; on behalf of all here 
present, and likewise for all faithful Christians, living and dead, 
that it may profit me and them as a means of salvation unto life 
everlasting. Amen.” 

II. The creation of man is an act of pure benevolence on 
the part of God. ‘‘God decrees to call creatures to share this divine 
life, so transcendent that God alone has the right to live it, this 
eternal life communicated by the Father to the only Son, and by 
them to the Holy Spirit. This life overflows from the bosom of 
the Divinity to reach and beatify beings drawn out of nothing- 
ness, by lifting them above their nature. To these mere creatures 
God gives the sweet name of children’’ (Marmion). 

That is what the words of the second prayer imply: ““O 
God, who hast established the nature of man in wondrous dig- 
nity and still more admirably restored it . . .’’ Not only to create 
man out of nothing, but to raise man above his nature, making 
him a son of God by grace—truly a marvel! Man’s perversion 
was all the more lamentable because his fall was so far. He plunged 
back to his nature, but now a nature corrupted by sin and all 
sin's consequences cleaving to it. To drag man from this quag- 
mire and elevate him without violating his free will was a marvel 
still more marvellous than the creation and elevation. The Incar- 
nation, an inexplicable mystery, was the plan devised to raise man 
back to sonship. “‘In order to restore to us the divine adoption, 
Christ has had to triumph over the obstacles created by sin. But 
these obstacles have only served to make the divine marvels in 
the work of our supernatural restoration shine out the more in 
the sight of the whole world: mirabiliter condidisti, et mirabilius 
reformasti. Each of the elect is the fruit of the Blood of Jesus 
and of the wonderful operations of His grace; all the elect are 
so many trophies won by His divine Blood’’ (Marmion). 

To make a faultless statue is admirable; to repair a broken 
statue and make it more nearly perfect than before its fracture 
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is still more admirable. That is what God did through His divine 
Son in the work of the Redemption. ‘“The human nature of Christ 
was raised to a dignity far excelling the primeval and essential 
nobility inherent in human nature before the fall. God has won- 
drously created us, but has even more marvelously renewed us, 
and the purpose of Christ’s assumption of our nature is but that 
we be made one with Him” (Graf). That is accomplished through 
the sacrifice of the Mass and expressed openly in the second 
prayer: ‘Grant that through the mystery of this water and wine, 
we may be made partakers of His divinity, who has deigned to 
become partaker of our humanity, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord.”’ 

The ‘‘mystery of the wine and water’’ requires comment. 
St. Cyprian tells us: ‘““When water is mingled with wine in the 
chalice, the people are united with Christ, and the multitude of 
the faithful are joined with Him in whom they believe.’’ Water, 
according to the Apocalypse, is the symbol of the people, and 
wine is the symbol of Christ’s blood. The lesson to be drawn is 
quite obvious. The people in union with Christ offer the sacrifice 
to God the Father. By the mixing of the wine with the water, 
the assimilation of the water with the wine, the people lose their 


own identity before the Father in their assimilation with Christ 
The Fathers of the Church speak about the deification of man, 
whereby they understand a supernatural, mystical, blissful union 
with and resemblance to God. ‘““They in whom the Holy Ghost 
dwells become deified’’ (St. Athanasius, Epist. 1 ad Serap. n 24). 
That is what we pray for in this second prayer of the Offertory. 


III. In the mixing of the wine and water there is symbolized 
the union of Christ and the faithful. Now this chalice is offered 
to God as a chalice of salvation. It is astonishing, but quite ex- 
plicable. Christ is the cause of our salvation; the faithful who are 
united with Christ are saved at the moment of union because 
they possess sanctifying grace. Consequently the expression ‘‘chalice 
of salvation’’ is correct, for the chalice contains the Savior and 
symbolically the saved. Of course, this expression is anticipatory. 
The wine and the water are destined for the sacrificial change, 
and in view of that fact the chalice is said to contain salvation. 
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It will really and truly contain salvation, the Blood of Christ, 
after the Consecration. This chalice of salvation is offered to God 
that it might ascend as an odor of sweetness. Wine is pleasant 
to the smell. Offered to a human being, the sweetness pleases him. 
Sublimating that idea and offering the chalice of salvation to 
God, we hope that He will be pleased with the sweetness of the 
odor and accept it from our hands. We know that God will 
accept it, because it is not wine as such that we offer, but the 
Blood of His only beloved Son in whom He is well pleased. 
Refusal of such a gift is impossible. By this subtle stroke we edge 
ourselves into God’s good will; and like children who ask and 
receive anything from one whose kindness they enjoy, we draw 
favors from God, not only for ourselves but for the whole world. 
The boon we beg is not riches, health, pleasure—nothing perish- 
able; it is the boon of salvation for ourselves and the whole 
world—the boon of union with God, participation in the divine 
life, to know God as God knows Himself, to love God as God 
loves Himself, to enjoy God as He is filled with His own happi- 
ness. Holy Father, said Jesus Christ at the last Supper, let My 
disciples be one in Us as Thou and I are one, so that they may 
find in this union the endless joy of our own beatitude (John 17). 
If it is not forthcoming because of our past and present infidelities, 
it is nevertheless obtainable through the “‘chalice of salvation’, 
Jesus Christ Himself, offered and ascending as a pleasing fragrance, 
a sweet odor to the Lord; a savor, the sweetness of which is 
intoxicatingly irresistible, which dulls the rigor of justice and 
draws forth the prodigality of mercy. For we learn that it is 
only through Christ that we obtain favors. ‘“‘Whatsoever you 
shall ask the Father in my name, shall be given to you.’ That 
is why we enlist the name of Christ in our pleading for salva- 
tion with every reasonable confidence that it will be given us. 

“We offer unto thee, O Lord, the Chalice of salvation, 
humbly begging of thy mercy that it may arise before Thy 
divine majesty with a pleasing fragrance for our salvation and 
that of all mankind, Amen.”’ 

IV. Conscious of the lowliness of human nature and, as it 
were, astounded at her daring to claim the sonship of God, the 
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adoption of children of God, for her members, holy mother 
Church retreats from the heights and with bowed head and eyes 
lowered protests their unworthiness to pretend to such dignity. 
It was presumption that caused the fall of Adam—‘‘You shall 
be like gods’’ (Gen. 3, 5). Mother Church will never repeat that 
presumption to effect a second fall. While she has the assurance 
from Christ that she has the right of adoption, she nevertheless 
cannot forget that this favor of the second adoption is out of all 
proportion to men’s merits. In fact their only merit lies in their 
oneness with Christ through her. She wishes them to keep their 
proper place in their relation with God; and that wish finds ex- 
pression in her acknowledging God as the Supreme Being and 
confessing, in their name and stead, to be sinful and contrite. The 
perfect balance is achieved: holy Church is humble and expectant, 
God is appeased and generous. 

“In the spirit of humility and with a contrite heart, may we 
be accepted by Thee, O Lord, and may our sacrifice be so offered 
in Thy sight this day as to please Thee, O Lord God.”’ 

V. This humility is genuine and finds a momentary echo in 
the fifth prayer. The materials have been prepared; everything 
is in readiness for the Sacrifice. Mother Church is looking toward 
the great moment of Consecration. She is about to enter the Holy 
of Holies. It is not her intention to rush heedlessly upon this 
holy ground, for a voice out of a burning bush had halted Moses 
in his rashness: ““Come not nigh hither .. . . for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground’’ (Ex. 3, 5). She will not risk such 
a rebuff. But she has the command of Christ: ‘““‘Do this in com- 
memoration of Me.’’ She must obey; and yet there is a natural 
hesitation, a truly reasonable fear that something might go wrong. 
To whom can she look for guidance? Mother Church has done 
all she could. Left to her human self, the sacrifice would stop 
and mean nothing more than a ceremonial gesture. Christ com- 
manded a miracle. She has not of herself the power to work 
miracles. That is a gift of God. There is her help. She turns to 
the Holy Ghost. She must feel sure that He is with her in this 


1 The words of this prayer, as such, address the “almighty and eternal God” 
but as Sanctifier, an office attributed to the Third Person. Some other liturgies 
as also older Roman texts here specifically address “the Holy Spirit”.—Ed. 
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tremendous act of worship; for He is her vital principle, her sup- 
port, her infallibility. Nothing can go wrong now. He is with 
her. So from her posture of humility—for in the preceding prayer 
she bows low over the altar—she, in the person of her priest, 
stands erect and looks to heaven, calling down His blessing upon 
these gifts. Her whole attitude is confident. Her reliance upon 
Him is infiexible. That is just as it should be; for Christ promised 
her the Paraclete, the “‘spirit of truth . . . He shall abide in you 
and shall be in you’’ (John 14, 17); “‘He shall teach you all 
things’’ (John 14, 16). Not only does He teach Mother Church 
the requirements of duty, but He also inspires her with the spon- 
taneity of love. She follows Christ from Bethlehem to Golgotha, 
every step one of generous disregard of self. She trembles at His 
grave; but chants a thankful jubilee on Easter morn. Every hour 
of the day means just another act of love. That could not be 
without the Holy Ghost. He teaches her the way to union with 
God. The surest way is through the holy Sacrifice. An error here 
were suicidal hazard. She calls upon the Holy Ghost for His 
approval; and with His blessing on the sacrifice, Mother Church 
approaches the miracle of Consecration. 

“Come, Thou source of holiness, almighty and eternal God, 


and bless this sacrifice prepared for the glory of Thy holy Name.” 


FRANK FRANCART. 
Menasha, Wis. 


“Unfortunately a very large number of Christians 
are ignorant of the treasures of holiness contained in the 
Catholic liturgy, and are consequently deprived of a 
most efficacious means of spiritual elevation. To make 
the beauties of the liturgy known to the faithful, so that 
they may enjoy them, to show them the immense utility 
and the sublime teachings contained tn tt, ts a holy and 
apostolic work deserving the highest praise.’-—LETTER 
OF PAPAL NUNCIO TO PORTUGAL (April 1929). 
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HE general confession of sin with its prayer of abso- 

4 lution, which is now so familiar to us as a part of 

; the Mass, was not made of obligation for all who 
follow the Roman rite until late in the liturgical life 

m) of the Church. In the present form we have the 
Church’s choice from a number of variant local uses. Even to- 
day, the restricted uses still permitted in the Latin Church have 
a somewhat different text for this confession, although in them 
its place is the same as in the rite generally preferred by the Aposto- 
lic See. The earliest Roman mass-books have no reference to the 
Confiteor, but there is in the ancient Liturgy of Saint James (Jeru- 
salem, 4th cent.) a prayer of confession and contrition to be said 
by the celebrant alone at the beginning of the eucharistic rite. 
More primitive and more pertinent is the admonition of the 
Didache': ‘‘Assembling on the Lord’s day, break bread and give 
thanks (i. e. celebrate the Eucharist), having first confessed your 
sins, that your sacrifice may be pure.’’ Public confession among the 
first Christians was not like ours an acknowledgment of guilt in 
general terms. ‘“Thou shalt confess thy sins before the congrega- 
tion’’ meant all of that and no less. Such a practice, suitable enough 
to the days of first fervor, was not commanded by our Lord, and 
could hardly be made incumbent upon all generations. The Church 
never made any move in that direction. Public satisfaction for 
certain sins, however, was insisted upon everywhere until the con 
ditions attending, and consequent upon, the fall of the Roman 
Empire made it impracticable. A period of unsettled usage ensued, 
but the Church at length decided upon a fitting way to include 
the exercise of penance in her sacrificial worship. This was as it 


should be. 


Sacrifice is the highest and holiest act of the virtue of reli- 
gion. Religion, first of the moral virtues, is justice applied to our 
relations with God. Justice in a wrongdoer implies zeal to undo 
what he has done. The goodness of the order violated must be 
recognized by self-condemnation, and the evil disposition devel- 


1 The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, a book of the first century. 
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oped in the offender must be destroyed at the cost of self-chastise- 
ment, however painful it may be. That is penance. The will to 
meet these demands of justice must show itself in the rite of 
sacrifice, for sacrifice is a promissory offering of all one’s other 
actions, and as the Council of Trent teaches, the Christian life 
should be at all times penitential (Sess. 14). Sacrifice is a solemn 
tribute of honor to God as Lord of all. Now the worth of honor 
is to be reckoned according to the one who offers it. A tender of 
homage from an unworthy or hostile person would be an insult 
and not an honor to Him who is creative Truth. ‘“What can a 
sinner offer that is not unclean?’’* Even the all-holy Son of 
God could offer sacrifice on our behalf only as suffering for our 
sins. How then can we come to God as moral elements of our 
Lord's self-sacrifice without having and showing a disposition to 
bear witness against our own wickedness and to make due repa- 
ration at whatever cost? 


Sin is not a mistake, nor an accident; it is always a crime. 
Worked out in ourselves and by ourselves, it is all our own, one 
with ourselves. It is like the loathsome body of a man who has 
perversely charged his own flesh with corruption. Who shall 
deliver us from this body of death, this dying and deadly self? 
The grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord (Rom. 7, 25; 
Vqg.). But how shall the life of God prevail in us through Christ? 
The old Law said: The life of the flesh is in the blood (Lev. 17, 
14). That was prophetic of our Lord’s most precious Blood. It 
is the Blood of Jesus... . that cleanses us from all sin (I John 
1, 7). And how? By the word of our Lord at the Last Supper, 
the word that makes the Mass. ‘““This word (of the eucharistic 
consecration), being dipped in the Blood instead of hyssop, sprin- 
kles all.’’* By one oblation He has unceasingly perfected those 
being sanctified (Heb. 10, 14). Virtue goes out from Him in 
His act of sacrifice to give the purity of heart with which He de- 
mands that we draw nigh to the holy place (Ps. 23). ‘God does 
not exact what He has not given.’’* Still, we take part in the 
Mass to be purified. Our entering into the sacred Process is sup- 


1 St. Chrys., Rom. 12, 2.—* S. Aug. Ps. 148.—* St. Chrys., Hom. 16, Eph. 
* S. Aug., Ps. 49. 
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posed to be an acting out of the penitent Psalmist’s prayer: Wash 
me yet more from my iniquity (Ps. 50)—always yet more. One 
can never get too far away from sin. 

We are come, as the Apostle wrote, to the church of the 
first-born, the enrolled heirs of heaven... . . and to God the 
judge of all and to the Blood of sprinkling that 
speaketh better than that of Abel (Heb. 13, 7). Though heirs 
of the Kingdom of God, we profit by the Blood of redemption 
only when we have made our accounting to the Judge of all. 
Before union with God in the next life comes judgment. So is 
it also in this life; always before union with God comes judg- 
ment.’ But now God lets us judge ourselves according to His 
law. If we wait for Him to apply His law to our misconduct, 
it will be to our everlasting misery and confusion. Here and now 
we may purchase His friendship by making the application our- 
selves. We must condemn ourselves or be condemned with the 
unrepentant world (1 Cor. 11, 32). The Spirit of grace and of 
prayer works unto life only in those who have looked upon Him 
whom they have pierced, and sorrowed with the sincerity of 
parents grieving at the death of their first-born child (Zach. 12, 
10). Until we have thus been cleared of sin, we cannot make our 
offering to the Lord. ‘‘Sacrifice admits of nothing unclean... . 
If of old those who offered sacrifice were bidden to make sure 
that there were no blemishes in the offering . . . . how much 
more must we, who offer not senseless animals but ourselves, 
exercise the greatest strictness and be pure in every way’ (St. 
Chrys., on Rom. 12, 2). To the soul that takes sin lightly, the 
Lord’s word is: | will not accept a gift from thy hand (Mal. 
I, 10). 

Let a man prove himself, and so let him eat of that Bread 
and drink of the Chalice (1 Cor. 10, 28). For very good reasons 
this thorough proving of one’s spiritual state is to take place in 
the privacy of the sacramental court. We cannot, however, leave 
there the dispositions that were required to obtain for us the gift 
of pardon. It is still true that we have sinned. It must be the 


1 Even in the rite of infant Baptism, the element of judgment is found in 
the exorcisms and in the threefold renunciation. Cf. also St. John of the Cross, 
The Dark Night of the Soul. 
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burden of our public prayer that what has been amiss in us 
may never be again. Self-condemnation is the most fitting intro- 
duction to our plea for the gift of perseverance. Sacrifice is just 
such a plea. It is, of its very nature, the promise of a future clear 
of sin and fruitful of good works. 


Because the Church, with divine prudence and compassion, 
enjoins only a confession protected from reproach, we are not to 
let ourselves believe that the evildoer has a right to be so shielded. 
Some sort of publicity is part of the appointed retribution for 
wilful delinquency. Nothing ts covered that shall not be revealed; 
nor hidden, that shall not be known (Luke 12, 2). On the other 
hand, there is in man a sort of innate tendency to attempt escape 
from punishment by hiding. This, we have a right to say, is 
inherited from our first parents. It shows clearly in the record of 
their fall. Everyone that doeth evil hateth the light, and cometh 
not to the light that his works may not be reproved (John 3, 20). 
But God's justice is not so easily defeated. Man’s sin shall find 
him out when God is pleased to have His day. The Church in 
the Mass warns us to make peace with our divine adversary while 
the day of judgment is yet to come. The pious discharge of this 
ritual obligation will earn for us that supernatural blend of can- 
dor and shame which enables one to make of the dead self a 
stepping-stone to higher things. 

The public confession of sin in the Mass is wholly indi- 
vidual. All other prayer-forms in which the whole assembly takes 
part are collective. Not so the Confiteor; every man shall bear his 
own burden (Gal. 6, 5). Responsibility is as intimate and as 
incommunicable as experience. Priest and people cry to God, each 
for each: “I confess.’’ There can be no denial. All have sinned and 
are without credit before God (Rom. 3, 23). We condemn our- 
selves in condemning others; we can be saved from condemna- 
tion only by condemning ourselves. The just man is beforehand 
in accusing himself (Prov. 18, 17; Vg.). “If thou wilt accuse,”’ 
says Saint John Chrysostom, “‘accuse thyself; if thou wilt sharpen 
thy tongue, let it be against thy own sins.” 

I confess to almighty God—to God first, and strictly speak- 
ing, to Him alone. Ultimately He is the one whose rights are 
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violated in any wrong we do; it is His justice we have to satisfy 
by expiation. If we act against our fellow-creatures, the right we 
transgress is given them by God. He is the King of kings because 
He is the Law of laws, the absolute standard according to which 
we are made and in subjection to which it is our nature to live 
(S. Thos., De Verit. q. 1, a. 2; Summa 1, q. 16, a. 5). That 
word almighty gives us much to think about. In a confession of 
sin it bears witness to amazing hardihood on our part and for- 
bearance on God’s part that is a mystery like Himself. For He is 
indeed the Lord our God, and we His people; sheep of His pasture, 
seeking our sustenance at His bounteous hand (Ps. 94, 6). 

Sin is evil to be deplored by us because it is a wanton rejec- 
tion of God's right to control us, and therefore of His right to 
exist. But we have reason also to humble ourselves before the 
elect whom God has called to enter into the joy that is His alone 
In our nature they manifest His goodness and rebuke our inexcus- 
able baseness. First among them is Mary, Queen of all Saints, Vir- 
gin Mother of our Lord, yet purely human, a child of Adam 
like to us in everything but sin. Well may we be ashamed before 
her who shared not our iniquities yet suffered because of them in 
the Passion of her Son. Then there is the spirit of loyalty flaming 
divinely in the great Archangel. He too was created immaculate, 
and by the grace that we abuse, remained so. To Michael, tried 
and true, we confess that we have failed where he won honor in 
the heavenly court and bliss in God for evermore. Next in the 
retinue of the sovereign Judge is John, angel of penance, greatest 
of God’s prophets, sent to prepare unto the Lord a perfect people. 
We need his word and example to help us bring forth fruits 
worthy of penance lest we be cut down and cast into the fire. 

Mary and Michael and John are of those who never felt the 
sting of responsibility for actual sin." But with them are those 
of whom Saint Augustine wrote: ‘The chief members of the 
Shepherd, the gatherers of His only flock, even they learn to say: 
Forgive us our trespasses’’ (On Ps. 143). To the holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul we confess that we are chided (but encouraged) 


1 I do not consider it necessary to discount the Angel’s word and our Lord's 
eulogy in order to explain Matth. 11, 3. 
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by their heroic honesty and generous readiness to suffer for their 
sins of ignorance and impulsive transgression. What a flimsy pre- 
tense our “‘life of penance’ is in comparison with their consuming 
sorrow for sin, their glad acceptance of hardship and outrage for 
the love of God. In our Father's house are many mansions; before 
His throne stand in the splendor of holiness a multitude too great 
for any man to number. All these have overcome the enemy to 
whom we have surrendered; they have been victorious by the 
Blood of the Lamb, that life-giving Blood which we, in our 
sins, have dealt with as a common thing. They are the cloud of 
witnesses of whom the Apostle wrote (Heb. 12, 1), but wit- 
nesses against us. 

What shall we say to the infinite Goodness and to all who 
are like Him because they are ever with Him, and are ever His? 
What can we say? “‘It is not fitting that anyone should be par- 
doned except he says, I have sinned’ (S. Aug. on Ps. 7, 16). 
Indeed we have sinned, not once but often, not slightly but ex- 
ceedingly, to the full reach of our resources, in thought and word 
and deed. With the godlike powers that exalt us above all other 
creatures, powers so noble that God himself did not disdain to 
assume them and to use them as His own; faculties that herald 
our glorious destiny to enter into God's all-blissful life—with 
these we have wrought against their Giver. Not through mis- 
understanding, not unconsciously, not by compulsion, but in 
each and every instance through avoidable fault, a fault made 
graver by repetition, a fault by practice made perfect in its horrid 
nature, truly a most grievous fault. 

When the Jews had been convinced of sin through Saint 
Peter's preaching, they cried: Men, brethren, what shall we do? 
(Acts 2, 37). That cry shows how in a deep sense of shame 
lurks the danger of despair. Something must be done to arouse 
confidence. The Church bids us look for guidance and support 
to those who, by the argument of their fidelity, have opened our 
minds to the truth about ourselves. They are one with God, and 
God is charity. We can depend upon them to go with us as fel- 
low-suppliants to the Throne of grace. Now is the acceptable time 
when judgment by God is an act of mercy to all who truly seek 
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Him. Of all above, therefore, to whom we have acknowledged our 
unworthiness, we beg that they be to us true children of their 
Father and ours, that they help us with Him for our sake and His. 


First again is Mary most holy. Cause of our Joy made Moth- 
er of Sorrows that we might be saved; then Michael, minister of 
God’s goodness against the rulers of the realm of sin; John the 
Baptist, ready as of old to give light to those in the shadow of 
death and lead them to the Lamb of God; Peter, bearer of the 
heavenly keys, will aid in the loosing of our bonds; and Paul, 
who would be anathema from Christ for his brethren’s sake, will 
be our ambassador to God’s pity, that we may win the crown of 
life. All above us in the world of grace—the blessed host of the 
pure, the pious, and the kind; those of whom many have come 
to their endless heritage by overcoming the faults with which we 
strive—they too will intercede with all the power of their near- 
ness to God for those who are still in danger of being forever lost. 

Confession of sin is and must be wholly individual. But we 
though many are one in Christ, and members one of another 
(Rom. 12, 5). In the order of charity all must be concerned 
about what happens to each (1 Cor. 12, 26). Hence we acknow- 
ledge our guilt before God one to the other, all grieving for the 
sins of each and supporting one another in the hope of God's 
mercy. The Church does not confess with the guilty, for the 
Church can not be a party to sin. Our Lord made His Church 
to be and to remain like Himself—holy, innocent, and undefiled. 
No one sins as belonging to the Church, but as having resisted 
its influence. The Church does not confess with the guilty. Like 
a devoted mother, the Church begs pardon for them, and rejoices 
in their spiritual resurrection. 

It is God’s gracious providence that there should work among 
us and upon us a moral help greater than the united prayer of 
all the heavenly court. The power of God to cleanse and heal the 
morbid soul is given not to the blessed above but to earth-bound 
creatures themselves encompassed with the infirmities to which 
they minister, to men conscious by experience of what it means 
to ask for forgiveness after sin. In the sanctuary by divine com- 
mission, the sacrificing priest dares not proceed with his holy 
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function. He stands afar off, a debtor to God's justice; he bows 
his head in shame, and strikes his breast in token of self-chastise- 
ment; then pauses while all about him echo his cry to God. But 
presently, standing erect, he prays; the sin-stained creature is a 
steward of God’s bounty. He begs for mercy and for grace—with 
the power of the Church’s holiness—and for life in the world 
to come, on behalf of all who have confessed with him as well 
as for himself. The sacrifice of the contrite spirit is not without 
its priestly benediction to consummate it." When the soul first 
turns to God in sorrow, it is to ‘‘almighty God’’, but now after 
the confession, the Church in confidence addresses God as ‘‘the 
almighty and merciful Lord’’. Thus mercy exalts judgment. We 
know that God can be true to His own perfection in taking the 
self-ruined child of His goodness back to His fatherly care. 


The promise of redemption in the beginning was a sequel 
to God’s curse upon the first sin. The deep thunder of that judg- 
ment mingled with the cheerful echo of the great assurance all 
through the ages of the world’s waiting for God’s time to be 
fulfilled. The grace of redemption, when it came, made penance 
not superfluous but effective. Our Lord poured out His Blood 
to take away the sins of the world; that sin might be no more. 
Sin need not be, but if it is, we must protest against it in our 
lives by suffering for it as He did, each in the way that best suits 
his or her spiritual requirements and temporal estate. The pur- 
pose of the general confession in the Mass is to remind us of that 
duty. It is a survival of the ancient liturgy of penance, the austere 
discipline of the early Church. If we are not so grievously humbled 
for sin or so rigorously chastened by the prescriptions of authority 
as were our ancestors in the faith, it is not because the mind of 
the Church has changed. Sin is not a whit less hateful to God 
than it ever was. 

If we are to be one with God, we must come to Him on 
His own terms, not ours. Be converted to me, satth the Lord, 


with all your heart...... and rend your hearts and not your 

1 The priest in finishing the Confiteor does not act with the fullness of his 
absolving power, because the confession is ceremonial and not sacramental, but he 
does use the power of his ministry against the remains of sin and the debt to 


God's justice that is incurred by sin. 
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garments ... Turn to the Lord your God... . for He is patient 
and rich in mercy (Joel 2, 12). The sacrifice of a troubled spirit 
God will not despise (Ps. 50). It is of this that Saint Ambrose 
wrote to Theodosius: ‘‘Prayer by itself is a sacrifice; it obtains 
pardon when an offering would bring added guilt; for the one is 
a sign of humility, the other of contempt.’’* Penance brings 
pardon and peace, but there must be practical and abiding re- 
membrance of the fact of sin and the favor of forgiveness. Then 
will God gladden our hearts with the light of His love (Ps. 4, 6). 

Not for your sake will I do this, saith the Lord, but for my 
holy name’s sake, which you have profaned among the nations 
wheresoever you have gone.... And I will pour out upon you 
the water of cleansing, and you shall be purged of all your filtht- 
ness, and I will cleanse you of all your idols, and I will give you 
a new heart, and.put a new spirit within you, and I will put 
my Spirit in the midst of you; and I will cause you to walk in 
my commandments and to keep my judgments and to do them: 
and you shall be my people, and I will be your God..... And 
you shall remember your wicked ways, and your doings that 
were not good, and you shall be loathsome in your own eyes for 
your wickedness and your abominations (Ezech. 36, 22). There 
is the thought of our Confiteor from the mind of God. 


RICHARD E. POWER. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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“The Liturgy prays that ‘we may please God with 
body and soul’, that ‘body and spirit be sanctified, in 
order to offer the sacrifice to God’. Not only with our 
souls, but also with our bodies, not only with our in- 
terior but also with our exterior, must we serve God.”’ 
—DomM PANFOEDER. 


1 This is part of Saint Ambrose’s refusal to admit the Emperor to sacrificial 
Communion until the latter had done penance for the massacre at Thessalonica. 
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THE NUPTIAL MASS AND CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


OR the ordinary man who dwells in a Catholic com- 
munity, whether the Spain of today or the England 
of yesterday, whether a peasant in Umbria or a 
tradesman in Connacht, temptation to wickedness 
still takes what may be called the elemental, historic 
forms. He may break the commandments, but he is not tempted 
to deny their validity; he may neglect the sacraments, but he is 
not tempted to deny their efficacy; he may defy Jesus Christ, but 
he is not tempted to deny His existence. But in such countries as 
Great Britain and the United States the Catholic must face even 
greater spiritual dangers. Real Protestantism he can cope with, but 
the atmosphere of our civilization is not Protestant in the historical 
sense. In whatever ‘“‘walk of life’’ he may be, he finds himself be- 
set with the religious, intellectual and social ideas of neo-paganism, 
and paganism of a peculiarly plausible sort, which will shelter 
itself behind St. Francis of Assisi as much as behind Epictetus 
and appeal to the words of our Lord as much as to those of 
Nietzsche. We lay folk do not move in this foul atmosphere with- 
out taking harm; orthodox we may remain in outward act, but 
there is a tendency for speech and thought to make concession to 
the often attractive heresies of the moment. 

Nowhere is this more noticeable than in the consideration 
of marriage. The contract whereby a man and woman are associ- 
ated for life has always had two chief enemies: the libertine, who 
degrades it actually, and the Manichee or puritan, who degrades 
it philosophically. These enemies still rage, but to them must now 
be added the feminist, who does not degrade marriage so much 
as make it impossible on Christian terms. Feminism has done not 
a little to disorder the ideas of Catholic lay people about matri- 
mony. That there is a legitimate attitude to contemporary female 
activity which may be called “‘Christian feminism’’ I do not deny.’ 
But it is far better to realize that this is simply an application of 
the virtue of justice, and reserve the name feminism to designate 


1 This matter is admirably discussed iv Féminisme et Christianisme, by 
Fr. A. D. Sertillanges, O. P. (Paris, 1923. Gabolda). 
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those humanitarian social ideas which are so at variance with 
Catholic teaching, as a glance at the proper of the Nuptial Mass 
will show.’ 

At once, in the /ntroit, it is emphasized that marriage is no 
mere civil contract: ‘‘May the God of Israel make you one, and 
may He be with you who of old dealt kindly with two only 
children,”’ referring to Tobias and Sara, who took each other 
‘not for sensuality, but only for love of posterity, in which may 
thy name be blessed for ever and ever’’ (Tobias 8, 9). “‘Grant, 
O Lord, that they may bless Thee more and more,”’ for ‘‘blessed 
are all that fear the Lord; they that walk in His ways’’. Clearly, 
marriage must be undertaken for the glory of God, whose bless- 
ing is again asked in the Collect or Prayer. 

The Gradual refers to the first end of matrimony, the be- 
getting of children: ‘“Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine on the 
walls of thy house; thy children like olive plants round about 
thy table.’ And after Septuagesima: ‘“‘Mayest thou look upon thy 
children’s children.’’ In the Gospel St. Matthew records the divine 
character of Christian marriage. God made us male and female, 
and ‘‘for this cause shall a man leave father and mother and shall 
live with his wife, and they two shall be in one flesh. Therefore 
now they are not two but one flesh. What, therefore, God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.’’ Two people have 
ceased to be two in severalty, they are one flesh. It is not a sen- 
timental or poetical notion, but a God-ordained fact; and sever- 
ance can only be brought about by the act of God, in death. 

After the Pater noster the priest, turning towards the bride- 
groom and bride, says over them two prayers. The second of 
these should be well studied. It lays down the mutual necessity of 
man and woman; that marriage is a type of the relation between 
Christ and His mystical bride, the Church; and that in the union 
of man and woman society “‘is enriched by that blessing which 
neither the punishment of original sin nor the curse of the deluge 
availed to abolish.’’ Then it is asked particularly for the bride 
that she may find marriage a yoke of love and peace; that she may 

1 The English texts of the Nuptial Mass are taken from the excellent trans- 


lation of Father Power. See, Marriage in Christ, Series II, No. 6, of the Popular 
Liturgical Library (28 pp. 10c). 
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NUPTIAL MASS AND MARRIAGE 


be a follower of all holy women, loving as Rachel, wise as Rebecca, 
faithful as Sara; that she may be respectful, modest, well instruct- 
ed, a mother of children; and that the wedded ones may have 
length of days. In the final blessing is invoked the God of the great 
patriarchs, of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, and for the fourth 
time it is asked that husband and wife may be spared to see their 
children’s children. 

It is sometimes attempted to make controversial capital of 
one sort or another out of the facts that in the marriage ceremony 
proper the wife makes no direct promise of obedience, and that in 
the theological ends and essentials of marriage, ‘“‘the threefold 
good” of which St. Augustine speaks,’ there is no mention of 
love. The reason is simple: wifely obedience and mutual love 
are implicit in the very nature of Christian marriage, they ‘‘go 
without saying’’. Moreover, in the Epistle of the Nuptial Mass 
they are explicitly commanded. 

“Let women be subject to their husbands as to the Lord; 
for the husband is head of the wife, as Christ is the head of the 
Church . . . . as the Church is subject to Christ, so also let the 
wives be to their husbands in all things.’’ Nevertheless, this obe- 
dience is to be understood according to the mind of the Church 
and not to the whim of man. But of that it is not my business 
to speak, though I may perhaps be permitted a quotation: the 
husband ‘“‘is not commanded to rule, nor instructed how, nor 
bidden to exact obedience, or to defend his privilege; all his duty 
is signified by love.’’ It has been well said, ‘“Woe to the husband 
who must appeal to obedience,’ for it is a sign either that he is 
an over-bearing man or that his wife lacks love and dutifulness. 
She is subject, yet are they one flesh. 

And in the continuation of the Epistle husbands are instruct- 
ed: ‘‘Love your wives, as Christ also loved the Church . . . So 
also ought men to love their wives as their own bodies. He that 
loveth his wife loveth himself: for no man ever hated his own 
flesh, but nourisheth it and cherisheth it.’’ Here again, love must 
be understood in the sense of the Church. It does not mean sen- 
suality or that emotional attraction which too often is considered 


1 De nuptiis. I, 17. 
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a necessary condition precedent to matrimony. Love is an affair 
of the will, an act of choice; and that which should subsist be- 
tween husband and wife is, in essence, no different from that 
which all Christians are commanded to have for one another. 
Just as harmony does not imply, as is commonly supposed, a 
unity of opinion or tastes, but a unity of wills,’ so love is ‘‘the 
adhesion of the will to an object which is presented by the intel- 
lect as good.’’ That love can thus be brought about by the will, 
is the reason that the Church (much to the disgust of sentimen- 
talists) has never condemned “‘arranged’’ matches or mariage de 
convenance, as in Ireland or Brittany, provided both parties enter 
into it without constraint. 

The kernel of the Nuptial Mass is that passage which I| have 
already mentioned: “in the nuptial contract Thou, O God, wast 
pleased to foreshow the mystical union of Christ and the Church,’ 
and every lover of God is the Church in little. There is ‘‘no vital 
characteristic of a perfectly ordered love in the natural sphere, 
which has not its likeness and full development in the Divine; 
nor can even the natural perfection of love be attained without 
habitual reference to the spiritual’’ (Coventry Patmore, Religic 
Poetae xxi). The wise mortal lover follows the divine Lover 
who “‘knows well that, however favorably disposed the Soul may 
be to Him, by His greatness, power, wealth, goodness, and abun 
dant benevolence to her, He must desire her, and give her some 
sensible proof by smile, touch, or caress, which shall say to her 
heart... . ‘Rex concupiscet decorem tuum’ ”’ (ibid.). 


DONALD ATTWATER, T. O. S. D. 
Tal-y-bont, Wales. 





1 sum. Theol. II-I1, 37, lc. 
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The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 


WITH OuR At the beginning of the present liturgical year we 
READERS announced that we should be giving more attention 

to the function of the liturgy in religious instruction. 
Various articles dealing with this vast subject, especially also dis- 
cussions in ‘“The Apostolate’’ of several issues of O. F., have 
brought us a number of encouraging comments. 

In the ‘‘Liturgical Briefs’’ of the present issue there is men- 
tion of Father Sharp's new book on religious teaching. It is a 
varitable encyclopedia of aims and methods, of the child mind, 
and of the best in modern psychology of education. Religious 
education has lagged behind our other educational work in the 
effort to become more concrete and to reach the child more effec- 
tively by means that at once appeal to the child mind and evoke 
an active response in the latter. We are at last come to trying to 
do for our religious teaching what has long been done for other 
elementary education. 

In all other branches of study, both of the grades and of 
high school, various types of laboratory manuals or exercize books 
are now in use. Far from being mechanical, they are calculated to 
call forth an active and thoughtful response on the part of the 
child. A special attempt of this kind will be made for religious 
teaching at the coming Liturgical Summer School held under our 
auspices at St. John’s Abbey this summer. Sixteen Dominican 
Sisters of Marywood, Grand Rapids, Michigan, will attend the 
school in a body and work together on a project, the preliminaries 
of which were discussed here in the past Holy Week. The project 
is nothing less than the pioneer work of compiling laboratory pads 
for use in religion classes, graded to suit the minds of the children 
of the elementary grades and of high school, and based on the 
truths and mysteries of Redemption as these are unfolded in the 
liturgical life of the Church throughout the church year. More 
may be said of this project in later issues of O. F. The pads are 
to be ready for use with the opening of the next school year. 
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Any of our readers interested in the work should send us a card 
with name and address, so that we can send them more definite 
information later on. 

We see a special omen of success in the enthusiasm which the 
Sisters are bringing to this work and the whole-hearted way they 
are planning its execution. It is the broad vision and deeply reli- 
gious spirit of the great Dominican teacher, St. Thomas Aquinas. 
If the spirit of the universal teacher par excellence, the Doctor 
Universalis of the Church as our Holy Father has happily styled 
him, watches over the work, something good should in truth 
come of it. 





oO 


A SOWER AND Benedictines cannot but appreciate the kindly 
His REAPING compliment, that it is natural for them to take 

an active, if not a leading, part in the liturgical 
apostolate, because their Rule makes divine service, the Opus Dei, 
the first and most important of their daily duties. Yet they also 
heartily agree with the view of the late Dr. Stanislaus Stephan: 
the liturgical movement is assured of thorough-going and perma- 
nent success only when the clergy in general enter more deeply 
into the liturgy and know how to esteem its spiritual values. 

Dr. Stephan’s ardent activities as parish-priest and dissemina- 
tor of the liturgical spirit in Germany (see Liturgische Zeitschrift, 
I. Jahrg. 1929, 27ff.) were stamped with the firm conviction 
that the liturgy must be the dominating interest in the priest's 
life. How the abundant flow of this inexhaustible fountain of 
spiritual force could be restricted to the few hours in church; how 
the recent liturgical awakening could be looked upon as a craving 
for esthetic fineries, for the artistic play of the fountain with 
little regard for the waters of life that issue from it—-was to him 
inconceivable. He keenly understood, and it was his life's task to 
make others understand, that the liturgy is the all-embracing in- 
stitution of Christ and His Church by which man is drawn into 
Christ, by which our will and intellect are made to conform with 
the spirit of Christ, so that our whole life becomes impressed and 
controlled by it. How then must the priest’s entire activity be 
orientated? Should the social, financial, cultural, or whatever other 
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preoccupation, hinder him from opening wide the fountain-heads 
of grace to thirsting souls? Is not the holy Sacrifice the real school 
of saints, the great academy wherein the priest, or rather the Lord 
Himself, educates the people unto that pure love which is the 
guarantee of eternal blessedness? 

For this zealous apostle, all else in the pastoral activity had 
spiritual value only in so far as it was established on the founda- 
tion of the liturgy. Christ must be the source and sanctifier through 
the liturgical life, as He Himself has ordained it in His Church. 
Consequently Dr. Stephan was ever opposed to any substitution 
of new and changing forms of devotion from which might result 
a neglect of, or the relaxing of popular appreciation for, the all- 
important means of grace directly bequeathed to the Church by 
her divine Founder. Hence, also, he insisted that, whilst the priests 
of religious orders can do much to promote the reawakening of 
the spirit of the early Church and help to restore the liturgy to the 
people, the lasting work must be done in the ordinary care of 
souls by the secular clergy. 

For this to be realized, the whole liturgical training of the 
clergy must receive more attention than hitherto, especially in the 
seminary years. Liturgy must hold the predominant place, not 
indeed as a mere branch of study, but so as properly to emphasize 
the liturgical values of all the other subjects. The students must 
be made familiar with the liturgical texts, especially with the 
missal and the breviary, and this not merely in an objective 
academic manner. As an aid to fostering—not least in priests— 
a more loving and intelligent regard for the official text of the 
Church’s prayer-life, Dr. Stephan translated and explained the 
whole of the missal and breviary and also published a practical 
‘key to the Psalter’. For the cleric must learn to draw much of 
his spiritual strength from this his daily pabulum; and experience 
shows that the priest’s appetite for this heavenly nourishment 
fairly gauges the condition of his spiritual constitution. 

With such convictions and ideals burning within him, Dr. 
Stephan became a pioneer among parish priests in Germany in 
cultivating the true liturgical spirit, first of all in his own life, 
then among the laity by disseminating millions of copies of small 
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popular booklets. The revival of an earnest, wholesome piety 
among his severely tried countrymen was therefore in no small 
measure due to his untiring zeal and pastoral energy. Even if his 
critics can point to an occasional excessive fervor in condemning 
what a long-standing custom had approved, they must recognize 
his unswerving childlike devotion to Mother Church and applaud 
his fidelity to the truly priestly ideal: that priests and people enter 
ever more deeply into the spirit and worship of the Church. 





oO 


LITURGICAL Dr. K. F. McMurtrie, agent for the Liturgical Press 
BRIEFS in South Africa, was officially invited to read a 
paper on the “‘Liturgy for the Laity’’ at the Nation- 

al Eucharistic Congress held in Durban, S. A., May 29 to June 
2. The invitation also requested him to arrange a general exhi- 
bition of printed literature bearing on the subject of his address. 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music, under the direction 
and inspiration of Mother G. Stevens, R. S. C. J., and Mrs. 
Justine B. Ward, will conduct its summer school, now a well 
established institution in our Catholic life, from June 25 to 
August 3. A notable feature of the work of this school in recent 
years is the spread of its influence and appreciation into various 
European countries. 


A recent book on ‘‘Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion’”’ 
by the Reverend John K. Sharp, of the diocese of Brooklyn, is the 
first of its kind, to our knowledge, that accords to the liturgy of 
the Church its true value and place in the teaching of religion. 
The author is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liturgical 
apostolate. Incidentally he says, in a footnote to some excellent 
pages on the liturgy: ‘““The Liturgical Press of Collegeville, Minn., 
is the mouthpiece of the liturgical apostolate in America. The 
teacher should be acquainted with its review, Orate Fratres.”’ 


Recently Professor Enku Uno of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, reported a conversation on Catholicism which he had 
with some students returned to Japan from Europe. There was 
talk ‘‘especially on the new breath of Catholic life which has made 
itself felt in these recent times among the different peoples and 
nations..... We then established the fact that the Church pos- 
sesses a great power of influence in the richness of a liturgy in 
which fervor and tranquility are intimately united.”’ 
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The Southern Cross, sturdy Catholic paper of South Africa, 
is like many of its British fellows, giving more and more space 
to essays on Catholic liturgical topics, i. e., various aspects of the 
liturgical year, meditations on Baptism, ‘‘Our Lady and the Blessed 
Eucharist’’, etc., etc. 


The translation of Dom Haering’s Leben mit der Kirche, 
announced in the December issue of O. F., is now completed and 
is receiving final editorial revision. To the knowledge of the Edi- 
tors of O. F. there is no other book of its size extant that explains 
so sympathetically and yet so practically the spiritual treasures 
the Church offers to her children in her liturgical year. It is a 
‘““‘handbock of instruction in the liturgy of the church year’ and 
should prove very popular for high school and college religious 
teaching, as well as for meditation and for sermons. Negotiations 
are pending with Benziger Brothers for publication. The book is 
to be published in the course of the next school year. 


Those interested in the Union of Churches and Oriental 
rites, in ecclesiastical customs, doctrines, and possibilities relative 
to the union of our separated Oriental brethren with the Catholic 
Church, will find well discussed articles in the excellent little 
French review called Jrentkon, published every two months with 
supplements by the Monks of the Union, Benedictines of the 
Prieuré d’Amay-sur-Meuse, Belgium. The issue of January-Febru- 
ary of this year forms the first of volume six of this valuable 
review. Seminary professors and Catholic institutions of higher 
learning should not be without it, if they wish to keep apace 
with a movement which is going on in the Church today, is 
so close to the heart of our Holy Father and is so intimately 
connected with the whole liturgical life of the Church. 

Some of our Catholic newspapers are happily beginning to 
insert explanations or ‘‘little lessons’’ on ceremonies and cere 
monial paraphernalia for the instruction of their readers. In this 
matter, however, it is by no means an unmitigated good or a means 
of true instruction, if everything connected with Catholic worship 
—e. g. the different parts of the altar equipment—is interpreted 
as referring to some aspect of the Passion of our Lord, to the dif- 
ferent moments of his suffering, etc. So much of this sort of 
thing is not at all traditional in the best sense of the term. It dates 
rather from those centuries in which the liturgical sense was de- 
clining or had been lost entirely, and certainly is no means for 
making ‘“‘the true Christian spirit flourish again’’. 
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Book The Small Missal (The Macmillan Co.) contains the 

REVIEWS prayers of Mass, Vespers, Compline, and Benediction, 

for the Sundays and principal feasts of the year. The 

fine bible paper on which the text is printed has made the small 

handy size of this 42 page Missal possible without reducing the 

size of the type too much (Cloth boards, $.80. French morocco, 
$2.40). 


Father Lasance’s latest translation of the complete Missal, 
The New Missal for Every Day, is both instructive and service- 
able. It has a supplementary leaflet of 32 pages, ‘“‘Read Mass with 
the Priest’, by Father William R. Kelly. This is a study plan on 
how to use a missal, based specifically on The New Missal, with 
handy references to its pages . (Benziger Brothers. Imitation leather, 
red edges, $3.00. Finer bindings, from $3.50 to $9.00. The same 
for Sundays and Feasts, $.50.) 


The wide-spread liturgical activities in Germany have of 
late concerned themselves more and more with the instruction of 
children. Two recent books published by Butzon €& Bercker 
G. m. b. H. (Kevelaer, Rhineland) illustrate this movement. 
Das heilige Messopfer (the holy Sacrifice) by Paul Bergmann is 
an eighty-page description of actual class procedure in explaining 
the Mass to children. There are eight illustrated charts to bring 
home some of the fundamental ideas of the Mass, and some ex- 
cellent analytical tables of a few prayers. The whole presentation 
is concrete and alive as it should be. The other book is Das 
heilige Messopfer in der Grundschule (the holy Sacrifice in the 
grades) by Johannes Lohmiiller. It gives some good ideas on 
religious instruction of children and outlines the general mate- 
rials for the first two years of instruction, also giving practical 
descriptions of a lesson in detail and of actual Mass participa- 
tion. ‘The instructional material is focused on the Mass, but it 
rightly gives the wider background of general religious truths as 
a basis, in so far as these can be brought home to children. In 
both these books the aim is to be concrete, interesting, yet accurate 
—precisely in accordance with the principles being properly accen- 
tuated for all instruction of children, and finally receiving atten- 
tion also in religious classes everywhere. 


In the recent translation of Tixeront’s Holy Orders and 
Ordination, ‘‘A Study in the History of Dogma’’, the B. Herder 
Co. (St. Louis) has given English readers a good book by an 
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eminent authority. The book discusses its subject in a popular 
way despite its wealth of footnotes. The divine character of the 
priestly office is naturally emphasized above all; we likewise meet 
with the ideas of the people’s function as co-offerers, of the sacra- 
mental character as a participation in Christ’s kingship and priest- 
hood, without their disparaging in any way the special position 
of the recipient of the sacrament of Holy Orders. On the con- 
trary, the status of the priest is brought out the better by the 
historical account of the ordination rites, which show at once 
the growth in accidentals in a Church living through time, and 
the essential divine character of the Church that is for all times. 
The book should find a wider circle of readers today when a new 
interest is being felt in all that pertains to the liturgical life of 
the Church. 


Our Father’s House, by Father Aloysius, O. S. F. C., is a 
children’s prayer book and introduction to the services and treasures 
of the Church, based on the plausible opinion that ‘‘children, from 
their First Communion age, are capable of introduction to a more 
intelligent piety and an acquaintance with the solid foundations 
of religious truth, on which lasting and effective piety and devo- 
tion must be based.’ The author has made a noble effort to help 
inculcate a real liturgical spirit in the children. (M. H. Gill & 
Son, Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 1928. 276 pp. Cloth bound, 1/6 net.) 


Christliche Kunst und Mystertum, by Abbot Herwegen is a 
continuation of his Kirche und Seele in which he pointed out that 
the primary basis of the spiritual life of every Christian is the 
liturgy as understood by the early Christians. In the present book- 
let he points out how deeply this same early Christian conception 
of the Mysteries inspired early Christian art. He goes on to show 
how closely the Church in the Orient has always adhered to this 
basic principle in its art, whereas the Church in the Occident 
already at an early date leaned more to a naturalistic, realistic, 
historical, and psychological portrayal of religious subjects. He sees 
in the early conception of Christian art the starting point for a 
flourishing rebirth of religious art today. His booklet furthermore 
sheds light on the symbolical character of Christian art in the 
catacombs and of its forerunner in the East, Byzantine art. Theo- 
logians, historians, and artists of today will find this little work 
full of inspiration and ideas for the proper understanding of true 
Christian art. (Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Minster in 
Westf., Germany. 1929. 40 pp. Brochure, 1 M.) 
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The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to 
The Liturgical Press. Mention of them here does not preclude more 
extensive notices later: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay St., New York: Rev. Edwin G. 
Kaiser, C. P. P. S., Our Spiritual Service to the Sick and Dying. A Guide 
to Prepare the Sick and Dying for the Reception of the Last Sacraments, 
Containing the Ceremonies of the Church according to the ‘“‘Rituale Re- 
manum’”’, together with other Useful Blessings and Prayers. With Pictures 
and Diagrams after Special Drawings in accordance with the Ceremonial and 
Usage of the Church and Other Illustrations. 128 pp. 1929. Paper bound. 
Retail 20c each. To Clergy and Religious, 16c each net. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15-17 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: Rev. Fidelis 
Béser (Monk of Beuron Abbey, Germany), Liturgische Kanzelvortrdge. 
Die Opferliturgie und die Anteilnahme der Laienwelt. 127 pp. 1929 
Brochur, .75 M. 


G. J. MANZ, VERLAGSANSTALT, Regensburg, Germany: Rev. Andreas 
Obendorfer, Ite! Missa est! 20 Predigten iiber das heilige Messopfer, be- 
sonders iiber die heiligen Zeremonien. 97 pp. 1929. Brochure. 


MARYHURST NORMAL PRESS, Kirkwood, Mo.: R. P. Hickey, S. M., 
Ph. D., Catholic Influence on Longfellow. 334 pp. 1928. Cloth bound. 


SOCIETA EDITRICE INTERNAZIONALE, Corso Regina Margherita, 174, 
Torino, Italy: Manuale del Cristiano. I Psalmi—Il Nuovo Testamento 
preceduti da alcune preghiere quotidiane, inni e preci liturgiche, con pre- 
fazione di Msgr. L. Janssens, O. S. B. — Joergensen, Huysmanns, Copee, 
Don Bosco. Tryptich edited by D. A. Cojazzi. 167 pp. 1929. Brochure. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY OF IRELAND, 7 and 8 Lower Abbey 
Street, Dublin: Hymn Book with Music. Pamphlet of 21 English, Latin, 
and Irish hymns. 1929. — Rev. A. H. Ryan, D. D., Ph. D., What ts 
Scholastic Philosophy? 24 pp. 1929. — Rev. M. J. Browne, D. D, 
D. C. L., Elementary Points of Canon Law for Laymen. 28 pp. 1929. — 
Rev. George Clune, B. C. L., L. Ph., B. A., Loyalty to Christ Our King. 
20 pp. 1929. 


L. SCHWANN, Druckerei und Verlag, Diisseldorf, Germany: Religidse Quel- 
lenschriften in brochure: No. 3: Dr. Johs. Walterscheid, Mdrtyrerakter. 
46 pp. 1926. — No. 4: Rev. Stephanus Hilpisch, Aus Frithmittelalter- 
lichen Benedtktinerkléstern. 48 pp. 1926. — No. 5: Dr. Johs. Walter- 
scheid, Aus der Altchristlichen Literatur. 70 pp. 1926. — No. 6: Rev. 
Athanasius Wintersig, O. S. B., Die Jungfrauenwethe, 33 pp. 1926. —- 
No. 7: Rev. Stephanus Hilpisch, Aus der Frithzeit des M6nchtums. 37 pp. 
1926. — No. 8: Rev. Hugo Dausend, Altchristliche Messfeier. +0 pp. 


1926. — No. 12: Rev. Stephanus Hilpisch, Aus Friihmittlalterlichen 
Frauenkléstern. 32 pp. 1926. — No. 18: Rev. Athanasius Wintersig, 
O. S. B., Eine Papstmesse im VII. Jahrhundert. 36 pp. 1926. — No. 21: 
Rev. Athanasius Wintersig, O. S. B., Die Psalmen als Gebet der Kirche, 58 
pp. 1926. — No. 41: Rev. Stephanus Hilpisch, Die Regel des Hl. Benedict. 
44 pp. 1927. — No. 44: Dr. Friedr. Hiinermann, Busse und Bussdis- 
ziplin im Christlichen Altertum. 52 pp. 1927. — No. 54: Dr. Bertrand 
Kurtscheid, O. F. M., Die Christliche Ehe. 59 pp. 1928. 
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